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This profile of Alberta's adult learning system draws 
together information from widely different sources for the period 1994-1995 
to 1999-2000. The profile looks at Alberta's system relative to those in 
other jurisdictions in Canada and discusses emerging trends and issues. The 
profile provides a context for discussing policy and program directions to 
help improve Alberta's postsecondary education system. The profile is 
presented in relation to four key outcomes that support Alberta Learning's 
business plan goal of providing high quality learning opportunities to 
Albertans: accessibility; affordability; responsiveness and flexibility; and 
innovation through research excellence. The profile shows that Alberta's 
adult learning system provides learners with a comprehensive range of credit 
and noncredit opportunities delivered through public, private, and community- 
based providers, which include 23 public, board governed institutions and 
more than 150 private colleges. There are more than 150 nonprofit voluntary 
organizations providing noncredit adult learning opportunities in Alberta. 

The profile also traces key events in the development of the province's adult 
education system. Three appendixes provide additional information in a 
summary of the data, a statement of Alberta's tuition fee policy, and a 
glossary. (Contains 13 tables and 50 figures.) (SLD) 
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Introduction 

Purpose of the Report 

Adult learning contributes to Alberta’s well being in ways that benefit the individual 
as well as society in general. Adult learning helps us realize our individual potential, 
improve our standard of living, develop our economy, increase our capability for 
good citizenship, and better understand the world in which we live. 

This profile of Alberta’s adult learning system draws together information from 
widely different sources for the period 1994-95 to 1999-00. The profile looks at 
Alberta’s system relative to those in other jurisdictions in Canada and discusses 
emerging trends and issues. Together with the companion discussion paper Alberta’s 
Post- secondary Education System: Developing the Blueprint for Change, this profile 
provides a context for discussing policy and program directions to help improve 
Alberta’s post-secondary education system. 

The profile is presented in relation to four key outcomes that support Alberta 
Learning’s business plan goal of providing high quality learning opportunities to 
Albertans: 

• accessibility; 

• affordability; 

• responsiveness and flexibility; and 

• innovation through research excellence. 

These outcomes were identified through extensive consultation with stakeholders in 
adult learning and are widely shared within the adult learning system. Planning 
activities within the system are directed toward achieving these outcomes. The 
government and adult learning providers share responsibility for ensuring that: 

• all Albertans can participate in quality learning; 

• the system is affordable; 

• financial need is not a barrier to learners participating in learning opportunities; 

• the system is flexible, provides a variety of programs and modes of delivery, and 
meets the needs of all learners, society and the economy; and 

• the innovation and research capacity of the learning system will be strengthened 
through the enhancement and maintenance of university research excellence. 

Three appendices provide additional information. Appendix A contains a summary 
of the data and information contained in the document, Appendix B contains the 
Tuition Fee Policy, and Appendix C contains a glossary of terms. 
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The Importance of Alberta’s Adult Learning System 



In today’s emerging knowledge societies, the capacity of labour markets, 
organizations, and individuals to adjust to change, improve productivity, and 
capitalize on technological innovation depends largely on the knowledge and skills of 
the adult population. Improving the stock of knowledge and skills available to the 
economy through participation and investment in adult learning has become an issue 
of considerable strategic importance . 1 A society that strongly participates in adult 
learning is in a better position to compete on both a national and international scale. 



Employment Rate of the 25 to 54 Age Group 
by Educational Attainment, 1998 
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Average Earnings of the 15+ Age Group by 
Highest Level of Schooling, 1995 
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The benefits of adult 
learning extend beyond 
positive economic 
outcomes. The creation of 
knowledge, skills, 
competencies and aptitudes 
relevant to economic 
activity also affect social 
behaviour. Spin-off 
benefits affect public health, 
crime, the environment, 
parenting, political and 
community participation 
and social cohesion, which 
in turn feed back into 
economic well-being. It is 
now well documented that 
higher education can lead to 
a wide range of positive 
social outcomes, such as 
better health, lower crime, 
and fewer teenage 
pregnancies, for example . 2 

Generally, higher levels of 
educational attainment are 
associated with improved 
labour market outcomes for 
individuals. For example, 
we know that with each 
level of education attained, 



1 Statistics Canada and Human Resources Development Canada, A Report on Adult Education and 
Training in Canada: Learning a Living, May 2001, Catalogue 81-586-XPE, back page. 

2 Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, Human Capital Investment: An 
International Comparison, 1998, pp. 53, 66, 68. 
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individuals experience higher levels of employment. 3 We also know that earnings 
• generally are higher at each level of education, from high school through college to 
university. On average, while high school graduates earn at least 25% more than 

those with an elementary 
education, university 
graduation raises earnings 
by more than 100%. 
Statistics Canada and 
Human Resources 
Development Canada have 
estimated that for each 
additional year of 
education, an individual’s 
annual earnings increases 
by approximately 8.3%. 4 

Positive labour market 
outcomes, such as a high 
level of income per capita 
and a large proportion of the 
In Canada, standards of living 
are generally highest in Ontario and the western provinces. These provinces tend to 
have a higher Gross Domestic Product (GDP) and higher rates of employment. 
Alberta ranks first with a real GDP per capita more than 20% above the national 
average, followed by Ontario. The standard of living is next highest in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Quebec and Manitoba. It is lowest in Newfoundland, at 
about 30% below the national average, behind Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 5 

Following are brief descriptions of the adult learning system and key events that have 
shaped its development since 1994. 

Overview of Alberta’s Adult Learning System 

Alberta’s adult learning system provides learners with a comprehensive range of 
credit and non-credit opportunities delivered through public, private, and community- 
based providers located throughout the province. Providers are unique in the range of 
learning opportunities provided and the students served. Additionally, several boards 
and councils assist with system planning and coordination. 



Standard of Living, Provinces Relative to 
Canadian Index of 100, 1995-1997 




Source: Industry Canada, Research Publications Program, A Regional 

Perspective on the Canada- U.S. Standard of Living Comparison , 
Occasional Paper Number 22, February 2000, p. 8. 

population working, result in a high standard of living. 



3 Statistics Canada and Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, Education Indicators in Canada , 
February 2000, p. 7. 

4 Statistics Canada and Human Resources Development Canada, Literacy , Numeracy and Labour 
Market Outcomes in Canada , March 2001, Catalogue 89-552-MIE, no 8, pp. 20, 37. 

5 Industry Canada, Research Publications Program, A Regional Perspective on the Canada-U.S. 
Standard of Living Comparison , Occasional Paper Number 22, February 2000, p. 7. 
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Public Providers 

There are 23 public board-governed institutions operating under various acts of the 
Legislative Assembly, as well as four community consortia. 

The public board-governed institutions include 4 universities, 16 colleges, 2 technical 
institutes, and the Banff Centre. These providers offer a broad range of skills 
development, certificate, diploma, applied degree, and degree programs. The 
universities also conduct the majority of research within the system. Credit programs 
are approved under policies administered by Alberta Learning. Learning provides 
operating grants to support delivery of credit programs, and other ministries provide 
support for infrastructure, research and other specific projects. The institutions also 
provide other services and generate revenue from tuition and other student fees, non- 
credit and off-campus credit programs, the operation of ancillary services (such as 
parking and food services), sponsored research funding from provincial and federal 
agencies and private industry, as well as investments and donations. 

Community consortia offer credit programs in communities not directly served by a 
public institution, and partner with public post-secondary institutions and local 
communities to address learning needs. Operating grants to support program, capital, 
and administrative needs are provided through the Community Consortium Program 
Grant. Consortia may also receive funding from other Alberta Learning programs as 
well as other ministries, governments, and agencies. 

The government regulates tuition fees for credit courses and programs offered on- 
campus by all public providers, excluding the Banff Centre, through legislation and 
the Tuition Fee Policy. Under this policy, revenue from tuition fees cannot exceed 
30% of an institution’s net operating expenditures. Institutions can vary the level of 
fees charged among programs, as long as the 30% limit is not exceeded for the 
institution as a whole. Additionally, annual average per student fee increases are 
limited (see Appendix B). 

To ensure financial need is not a barrier to participation, students registered in 
approved programs at public and private providers may be eligible for student 
financial assistance, depending on their financial situation. Assistance is provided 
through a broad range of provincial and federal loan, grant, scholarship, and bursary 
programs. 

Private Providers 

Alberta’s adult learning private providers include private colleges operating on a not- 
for-profit basis and businesses providing learning as a service for-profit. 

Currently, seven resident private colleges in Alberta have been authorized to offer 
degrees in specific programs, such as arts, science and education. The first four 
institutions to obtain this authorization receive operating grants from Alberta 
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Learning, based on an historical agreement; This agreement was part of the 
government’s overall strategy of expanding access to meet the post-secondary 
learning needs of the baby boom population. Since 1998, all other private colleges 
authorized to offer degree programs do not receive operating grants from government. 

Alberta has other private colleges that provide non-regulated programs. Some of 
these colleges are affiliated with other Alberta post-secondary institutions, colleges in 
the United States, and Canadian or American Bible college/theological schools or 
associations. The provincial government does not provide funding to these 
institutions. 

Additionally, there are more than 150 private institutions offering programs that 
respond to current labour market demands by preparing students for employment in a 
wide variety of occupations. In general, programs are specific to a vocation and less 
than one year in duration. Examples include hairstyling, acupuncture, commercial 
truck driving, health care, and information technology. In Alberta, vocational 
training programs offered by private institutions are licensed under the Private 
Vocational Schools Act. Private vocational school licensing is program and site 
specific. Under the legislation, owners of private institutions offering licensed 
programs pay application and licensing fees, post security to protect the tuition paid 
by students, and report annually on graduation and job placement for each student in 
each licensed program. Private vocational schools receive no direct funding from the 
provincial government. 

The province does not regulate tuition fees for programs offered by private colleges 
3 and vocational schools. However, students enrolled in approved programs at private 

providers may be eligible for student financial assistance through the provincial and 
federal governments, depending on their financial situation. 

Community-based Providers 

Alberta Learning provides grants to over 150 non-profit voluntary organizations to 
provide non-credit adult learning opportunities and to enable adults to improve their 
foundation skills in adult basic literacy and English as a second language. 

Community Adult Learning Councils provide non-credit courses in over 84 
communities across Alberta. The purpose of these councils is to improve access to 
learning opportunities, especially for individuals with special needs or barriers to 
learning. Courses focus on occupational enhancement, English as a second language, 
adult basic literacy, and other community-specific needs. Other community programs 
funded in whole or in part by Alberta Learning include non-profit immigrant-serving 
organizations in eight Alberta communities, English as a Second Language projects 
offered by experienced public, not-for-profit, and private providers throughout the 
province, as well as 74 Volunteer Tutor Adult Literacy programs across Alberta. 
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Boards and Councils 

Boards and councils that assist the Minister of Learning in the planning and 
coordination of the adult learning system include the Alberta Council on Admissions 
and Transfer, Alberta Apprenticeship and Industry Training Board, Private Colleges 
Accreditation Board, and Students Finance Board. 

The Alberta Council on Admissions and Transfer (ACAT) develops policies, 
guidelines and procedures to facilitate transfer agreements among Alberta’s post- 
secondary institutions. The council encourages negotiations, where appropriate, for 
programs and courses not presently covered by transfer agreements. Although aimed 
primarily at provincial post-secondary institutions, ACAT also facilitates transfer 
arrangements with two institutions outside Alberta, and distributes the Alberta 
Transfer Guide across Canada and the United States. ACAT provides leadership to 
Alberta’s post-secondary transfer system to increase adult learning opportunities 
through student transfer, and provide accurate information to learners about 
admission and transfer opportunities. 

The Alberta Apprenticeship and Industry Training Board (AAITB) provides advice to 
the Minister on training and certification in designated trades and occupations, and on 
the needs of the Alberta labour market. The Board's duties also include: 

• setting training and certification standards in all trades and designated 
occupations; 

• appointing members of provisional committees, local and provincial 
apprenticeship committees, and occupational training committees; 

• developing regulations (with the Minister's approval) for designated trades and 
designated occupations; and 

• developing policies to recognize training programs as equivalent to those 
provided under the Apprenticeship and Industry Training Act. 

The Private Colleges Accreditation Board (PCAB) sets conditions to be met by 
resident private colleges that wish to offer programs leading to bachelor degrees, 
other than those in Divinity programs. The Board reviews program proposals and 
makes recommendations to the Minister. Institutions are authorized to grant degrees 
through approval of an Order in Council. 

The Students Finance Board (SFB) advises the Minister on matters relating to student 
financial assistance, under authority of the Students Finance Act. It also advises the 
Minister on scholarships under the Alberta Heritage Scholarship Act. The Board may 
also conduct investigations or research studies on issues relating to student financial 
assistance on the Minister's behalf. 
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Key Events 

It is important to consider the context in which the adult learning system operated 
over the period covered by this report, primarily 1994-95 to 1999-00. This was a 
period of substantial change within the system. Following are a number of key events 
that occurred within this timeframe: 

• The publication of New Directions for Adult Learning in Alberta (October 1994) 
by the former ministry of Advanced Education and Career Development. 

Through extensive consultation with Albertans, a new policy framework was 
developed for the adult learning system. 

• The introduction of the Government Accountability Act and three- year business 
planning process as a requirement of both the ministry and publicly-funded post- 
secondary institutions. 

• The three-year, 21% reduction in provincial operating grants to post-secondary 
institutions and community program providers beginning in 1994-95. 

• The amendment of the Tuition Fee Policy in 1994-95 to allow revenue from 
tuition fees at public institutions to rise to 30% of net operating expenditures by 
2000. Average annual increases continued to be limited. 

• The introduction of a performance-based funding mechanism with targeted 
funding envelopes to assist and act as incentives for post-secondary institutions to 
make changes in support of government and system-wide goals. 

• The introduction and development of Key Performance Indicators. 

• The amalgamation of the former ministries of Advanced Education and Career 
Development and Education into the Ministry of Learning in May 1999. At the 
same time, responsibility for post-secondary infrastructure and research was 
transferred to the Ministries of Infrastructure and Innovation and Science 
respectively, and the responsibility for career development services and training 
programs was transferred to the Ministry of Human Resources and Employment. 

• Consultations with stakeholders regarding lifelong learning, Campus Alberta, and 
funding to post-secondary institutions. 

Since 1999-00, the Alberta government has made significant reinvestments in 
Alberta’s adult learning system including $10 million for funding review adjustments, 
$28.5 million for faculty retention, $183 million for infrastructure and $63 million for 
a new student loan relief program. 
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Accessibility 

All Albertans can participate in quality learning. 

As a result of the associated economic and social benefits, participating in adult 
learning has become increasingly important to Albertans and Canadians. One of the 
central goals of Alberta’s adult learning system is to ensure that Albertans have 
opportunities to access learning. This includes responding to the demand for access 
to a post-secondary education from recent high school graduates, as well as providing 
education, training and skill enhancement opportunities for mature Albertans and 
Albertans already in the workforce. Within the ministry’s business plan, a key 
strategy for the adult learning system under the goal of high quality learning 
opportunities is to “enhance access to learning opportunities” so that “all Albertans 
can participate in quality learning.” 

Overview 



In 1999-00, more than 1 19,500 full-load equivalent (FLE) students were enrolled in 
credit programs at publicly-funded post-secondary institutions, including 47% in 
universities, 34% in colleges, 17% in technical institutes, and 2% in private university 
colleges. About 137,000 learners participated in non-credit courses and programs 
offered by publicly-funded post-secondary institutions. Another 15,000 learners were 
registered in licensed programs provided by private vocational schools, and close to 
138,000 learners took non-credit courses through Alberta’s Community Adult 
Learning Councils and other community programs. 



Full-load Equivalent Credit Enrolment 
in Publicly-funded Post-secondary 
Institutions 


1994-95 


1999-00 


Percent 

Change 


Universities 


47,952 


56,098 


17.0 


Colleges 


39,084 


40,202 


2.9 


Technical Institutes 


16,290 


20,408 


25.3 


Private University Colleges 


2,654 


2,596 


-2.2 


The Banff Centre 


247 


270 


9.2 


Total 


106,227 


1 19,574 


12.6 


Non-credit Student Registrants in 


Publicly-funded Post-secondary 




1999-00 


Percent 


Institutions 


1994-95 


(preliminary) 


Change 


Universities 


15,907 


54,711 


243.9 


Colleges 


33,936 


43,258 


27.5 


Technical Institutes 


10,483 


39,647 


278.2 


Private University Colleges 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


The Banff Centre 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Total 


60,326 


137,616 


128.1 
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Student Headcount in Private 
Vocational Schools 


1995-96 


1998-99 


Percent 

Change 


Licensed Vocational Programs 


15,764 


15,015 


■”-4.8 


Participants in Community Programs 


1994-95 


1999-00 

(preliminary) 


Percent 

Change 


Immigrant Settlement Services 


n/a 


12,165 


n/a 


Immigrant Language Training Programs 


n/a 


13,472 


n/a 


Community Adult Learning Councils - 
adult basic literacy, citizenship. 


n/a 


94,765 


n/a 


English/French as a second language, 
occupational and vocational 
Community Adult Learning Councils - 


n/a 


13,360 


n/a 


general interest 

Volunteer Tutor Adult Literacy Program 


n/a 


4.082 


n/a 


Total 


n/a 


137,844 


n/a 



Note: n/a = not available. Credit enrolment is on a Full Load Equivalent (FLE) basis and includes learners enrolled in 

degree, diploma, certificate and other credit offerings. One FLE represents one student for a standard year of study 
taking what is considered to be a full load in a specific program. 1995-96 non-credit student headcount data for 
technical institutes were used as a proxy for 1994-95 data, which were not available. 

Sources: Alberta Learning, Learner and Enrolment Reporting System and Key Performance Indicator Reporting System; 

Private Institutions Branch, Adult Learning Division; Community Programs Branch, Adult Learning Division. 



Participation in Credit Programs at Publicly-funded Post-secondary Institutions 
Enrolment Growth 

Since 1994-95, Alberta’s population has grown faster than the national average, and 
enrolment in credit programs at Alberta’s publicly-funded post-secondary institutions 
has grown faster than the provincial population. Between 1994-95 and 1999-00, 
credit enrolment increased by an average of 2.41% per year, while the province’s 
population grew by an average of 1.81%. In total for the period, credit enrolment 
increased by over 13,000 FLEs or 12.56%. 







FLE 


Alberta 


Canada 




FLE 


Enrolment 


Population 


Population 


Year 


Enrolment 


Change 


Change 


Change 


1994-95 


106,227 








1995-96 


108,866 


2.48% 


1.29% 


1.09% ' 


1996-97 


111,441 


2.37% 


1.49% 


1.08% 


1997-98 


111,011 


-0.39% 


2.03% 


1.06% 


1998-99 


115,084 


3.67% 


2.46% 


0.87% 


1999-00 


119,574 


3.90% 


1.80% 


0.81% 


Average Annual Change 


2.41% 


1.81% 


0.98% 


Total Change for the Period 


12.56% 


9.41% 


5.02% 



Sources: Alberta Learning, Learner and Enrolment Reporting System; Statistics Canada, Annual Demographic Statistics, 2000, 

Catalogue 9 1-2 13 -XPB, p. 21. 
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Between 1996 and 2000, population growth across Canada has been highest in the 
predominantly urban regions of the country. At 3%, Calgary had the highest average 
annual growth rate among all census metropolitan areas in Canada, and Edmonton 
was fifth with an average annual growth rate of 1.6%. 6 By and large, growth in credit 
enrolment since 1994-95 has reflected the population growth pattern, with the highest 
rates of growth occurring at institutions in Alberta’s larger urban centres. Calgary led 
the province with its institutions accounting for over 45% of total enrolment growth, 
while Edmonton was second with an increase of just under 25%. Overall, Alberta’s 
three largest urban centers - Calgary, Edmonton, and Lethbridge - accounted for 80% 
of total enrolment growth, which is slightly greater than their proportion (70%) of the 
province’s total population. 7 

An exception to the general growth pattern was the large increase in enrolment at 
Athabasca University, which accounted for over 15% of total growth. Athabasca 
University is mandated to provide programs through distance education methods and 
technologies. The increased acceptance of distance education, its suitability for 
digital applications, the emergence of e-leaming, and internationalization have 
combined to result in a tremendous expansion of the distance learning market. 
Currently, about 44% of Athabasca University’s students come from Alberta, another 
21% are from Ontario, 9% from British Columbia, 7% from Saskatchewan, 13% from 
the rest of Canada, and 6% are international. 8 



Difference as 

FLE FLE a % of Total 

Enrolment Enrolment System 



Institution 


Location 


1994-95 


1999-00 


Difference 


Growth 


ACAD 


Calgary 


676.1 


839.9 


163.8 


1.2 


Bow Valley College 


Calgary 


3,982.3 


3,035.9 


-946.4 


- 7.1 


Mount Royal College 


Calgary 


5,189.3 


6,518.4 


1,329.1 


10.0 


SAIT 


Calgary 


7,624.4 


9,750.3 


2,125.9 


15.9 


University of Calgary 


Calgary 


17.709.6 


21.095.8 


3.386.2 


25.4 


Sub-total 




35,181.7 


41,240.3 


6,058.6 


45.4 


Concordia University College 


Edmonton 


1,098.9 


1,040.5 


-58.4 


-0.4 


Grant MacEwan College 


Edmonton 


5,777.8 


7,851.4 


2,073.6 


15.5 


NAIT 


Edmonton 


8,665.6 


10,657.6 


1,992.0 


14.9 


NorQuest College 


Edmonton 


5,838.0 


3,414.3 


-2,423.7 


-18.2 


The King’s University College 


Edmonton 


384.7 


435.5 


50.8 


0.4 


University of Alberta 


Edmonton 


24.338.0 


25.981.0 


1.643.0 


12.3 


Sub-total 




46,103.0 


49,369.4 


3,266.4 


24.6 



6 Statistics Canada, Annual Demographic Statistics , 2000 , Catalogue 91-213-XPB, pp. 7, 11. 

7 Alberta Treasury, Alberta Population Projections by Census Divisions, 1999-2016 , pp. 23, 39, 59, 
252. 

8 Athabasca University, http://www.athabascau.ca/main/intro.htm . 
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Institution 


Location 


FLE 

Enrolment 

1994-95 


FLE 

Enrolment 

1999-00 


Difference 


Difference as 
a % of Total 
System 
Growth 


Lethbridge Community College 


Lethbridge 


3,695.3 


3,962.9 


267.6 


2.0 


University of Lethbridge 


Lethbridge 


4.092.6 


5.173.9 


1.081.3 


8.1 


Sub-total 




7,787.9 


9,136.8 


1,348.9 


10.1 


The Banff Centre 


Banff 


247.3 


270.0 


22.7 


0.2 


Augustana University College 


Camrose 


842.7 


750.3 


-92.4 


-0.7 


Canadian University College 


College Heights 


327.5 


370.0 


42.5 


0.3 


Fairview College 


Fairview, Peace 
River 


965.6 


718.0 


- 247.6 


-1.9 


Keyano College 


Fort McMurray 


1,125.2 


1,356.0 


230.8 


1.7 


Grande Prairie Regional 
College 


Grande Prairie 


1,506.7 


1,507.6 


0.9 


0.0 


Northern Lakes College 


Grouard, Slave 
Lake 


1,249.1 


1,308.5 


59.4 


0.4 


Portage College 


Lac La Biche 


892.2 


1,028.3 


136.1 


1.0 


Medicine Hat College 


Medicine Hat, 
Brooks 


1,921.6 


2,368.2 


446.6 


3.3 


Olds College 


Olds 


982.7 


1,261.0 


278.3 


2.1 


Red Deer College 
Lakeland College 


Red Deer 
Vermillion, 


3,848.4 


3,582.8 


-265.6 


-2.0 


Lloydminster 


1.433.4 


1.448.7 


15.3 


0.1 


Sub-total 




15,342.4 


15,969.4 


627.0 


4.7 


Athabasca University 


Athabasca 


1,811.7 


3,847.6 


2,035.9 


15.3 


Total 




106,226.7 


119,574.4 


13,347.7 


100.0 



Note: A substantial portion of the enrolment decrease at NorQuest College resulted from cancellations/changes to contract 

arrangements for academic upgrading and personal support aide programs. 

Source: Alberta Learning, Learner and Enrolment Reporting System. 



Alberta’s population is projected to continue to grow at rates that exceed the national 
average, with substantial growth continuing to occur in the larger urban centers. 

Over the next ten years, post-secondary enrolment in Alberta is expected to be 
affected by population characteristics as well as changes in the economy and 
workplace environment. The baby boom and westward drift of the Canadian 
population in the post-World War II period resulted in the baby boom population 
comprising a larger share of the population in Ontario and western Canada than in 
other regions. Fertility was also slightly higher in Ontario and western Canada than 
in Quebec and the East. These two forces combined to result in a larger echo boom 
population in Ontario and the West and almost no echo boom in Quebec and eastern 
Canada. In 2000, with a median age of 34.4 years, Alberta had the youngest 





